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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

BACK TO NATURE 

IT is only in midsummer that we degenerate occupants 
of clothes and houses may return to the original source 
of all life and art, and our vacations are fortunate in the 
direct proportion of our withdrawal to that wilderness from 
which we sprang. The High Sierras are best — that tramping 
among remote and lofty mountains where white granite 
props the sky and cataracts a thousand feet high stand like 
nude gods against the cliffs; where the rivers race foaming 
through V-shaped valleys, watering here and there little lost 
gardens full of blue-eyed flowers. The Sierras are best, 
because Mother Earth has played the whole scale there from 
tenderness to grandeur, and because man as yet has left no 
trace upon her. 

Or, for more austere and strange, if less companionable, 
beauty, he who explores our desert lands in the sun-searched 
Southwest is fortunate. Stark sublimity of a gashed and 
ravaged world turned to unspeakable glory by color-magic — 
the body and soul of little man are swept into great spaces of 
freedom by contacts such as these. And among them he 
may find primitive life practicing primitive art in tribal islands 
surviving out of the past. 

And there are countless lesser wildernesses in our less 
dramatic but infinitely various Middle West of the Missisi- 
sippi River and the great and little lakes — of vast corn-laden 
prairies and wooded hills and wide-flung waters sparkling in 
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the sun. Many little wildernesses there are in every state 
of this continental country, places impenetrable to the slaves 
of civilization but open to all who have kept their freedom. 

In one of them — an island in a little lake surrounded by 
woods or sandy slopes — my friend and I were affronting 
nature with a discussion of art. She set forth the natal 
severity of Greek myths, the austerity of Greek art in those 
Homeric-Aeschylean ages when it was fresh from the gods. 
Yes, I reflected, but for us is not Greek art a poisoned well, 
its living waters contaminated by the dipping of impure cups 
through the long procession of the Renaissance, trailing off 
even today into Georgian odes and Ionic-colonnaded office- 
buildings? Is it still possible for us to clarify that spring, 
and tear away the clutter of votive offerings, memorials of 
mistaken taste, which have gathered there through many 
centuries? 

Will not the spiritual renewal of the race, especially of 
this rainbow-hearted race of ours which is forming out of 
the union of many strains — will not that spiritual renewal 
of the race, out of which great art must spring, come rather 
through a more direct appeal to more original sources — 
through the immediate contact of our people with nature in 
her sacred and intimate reserves? And will not the new 
art take its hint from aboriginal art — perhaps the art of 
the Aztecs and the pueblos — rather than from derivations 
of pseudo-classic derivations long separated from their primi- 
tive Greek source? 

In the love of our people for Nature lies the highest 
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hope of the race. Out of this will develop, we may hope, 
spiritual freedom and an indigenous and self-expressive art. 
It may be that the movement for national and state and 
municipal parks — for the reservation of wildernesses, little 
and great, to the use of the people forever — is the most 
important, the most deeply impassioned, spiritual and aesthetic 
enterprise of our time. H. M. 

A NOTE ON PRIMITIVE POETRY 

The first striving toward poetry, in the Occident, was in the 
form of narratives sung or chanted by old men, in praise or con- 
demnation of kings or warriors, and it became the gilded and 
softened history of a people told to awaken love and pride in their 
hearts. Gradually it spread to narratives of all forms — to alle- 
gories written in praise of the morals of Christianity, to dainty 
love episodes recounted in songs by the troubadours, and to satirical 
narratives such as Chaucer's dealing with the frailties of com- 
mon people. Maxwell Bodenheim in the AVui Republic. 

So writes an exponent of modern verse whose poetic tradi- 
tion, it is easy to see, goes no farther back than the Homeric 
era. For the first striving toward poetry, whether in the 
Occident or the Orient, was — and is — a far different thing. 
It is not impossible to know what preceded Homer, it is not 
impossible to learn at first hand that symbolism has always 
preceded legend or narrative ; and to make this discovery one 
need not project Sneself imaginatively backward through 
time or immure oneself in a library : one need merely project 
oneself physically on a two-or-three-days' journey from any 
of the principal cities of the United States, and witness a 
dance-drama of the south-western Indians, in order to dis- 
cover at first hand what primitive poetry is like. 
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